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Education 

Summary 


A  SIMI-MONTHLY  liPORT  ON  NIW  D  I  V  I  L  O  P  M  I  N  T  S, 
TRINOS,  lOIAS,  AND  RISIARCN  IN  IDUCATION 


Government 


A  new  commissioner  of  edncation  will  take 

office  as  soon  as  his  appointment  is  confirmed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  He  is  Earl  James  McGrath,  now  a  professor  of  higher 
education  at  the  U.  of  Chicago  and  a  former  dean  of  the 
Iowa  U.  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  Well-known  for  his 
leadership  in  the  field  of  general  education,  he  has  written 
several  books  on  the  subject  and  is  founder  and  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  General  Education.  During  the  war  he  was 
OflBcer  in  Charge  of  the  Educational  Services  Section  of 
the  Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel,  later  served  on  a  team  of 
educators  that  surveyed  schools  in  the  American-occupied 
zone  of  Germany.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

Character  training  in  schools  should  receive 
special  Government  encouragement,  according  to  Rep. 
Cole  (R-N.Y.).  In  Bill  H.R.  1707  he  asks  that  a  federal 
board  for  character  education  be  created  to  carry  out  a 
program  in  which  states  would  receive  federal  funds  for 
preparing  and  paying  teachers  of  subjects  relating  to 
character  building.  Proposed  expenditure:  $750,000  the 
first  year,  increasing  to  $8,000,000  annually  in  ten  years. 
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Fa^erjal  scholarships  to  train  teachers 

are  the  only  alternative  to  closing  down  many  elementary 
classrooms,  according  to  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education  which  conducted  its  annual  meeting 
last  month  in  St.  Louis.  One  hundred  thousand  scholar¬ 
ships  at  $1,000  each  will  be  sought. 

The  ery  against  comic  books  has  been  taken 
seriously  by  the  New  York  Senate.  Last  month  it  voted 
49  to  6  that  the  State  Dept,  of  Education  be  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  reviewing  all  comics  sold  in  the  state. 

Proposed  legislation  in  Ohio  would  make  the  State 
Education  Dept,  a  censor  of  movies  and  television  pro¬ 
grams.  Its  sponsors  are  not  sure,  however,  how  the  board 
can  review  telecasts  piped  in  by  the  coaxial  cable. 

Bills  reqniring  anti-communist  oaths  of 

teachers  are  being  supported  by  some  segments  of  legisla¬ 
tures  in  almost  all  states  where  law-making  bodies  are 
assembled.  But  in  Oklahoma,  the  oath  also  would  be  de¬ 
manded  of  all  students  in  state-supported  colleges.  The 
bill  already  has  passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  102  to  7. 

Tripled  spending  on  schools  to  “eradicate  ed¬ 
ucational  slums”  and  provide  for  the  record  birth  rate 
was  urged  at  the  regional  gathering  of  the  Amer.  Assn, 
of  School  Administrators  held  early  this  week  in  St. 
Louis.  Less  than  1.5%  of  the  national  income  is  spent  on 
education  today  compared  with  5%  during  the  depression, 
the  conference  pointed  out.  Its  recommendation  was 
coupled  with  a  message  to  the  President  and  Congress 
calling  for  immediate  passage  of  federal  aid  legislation. 
(For  news  of  the  San  Francisco  regional  meeting,  see  ADMIN¬ 
ISTRATION,  GUIDANCE,  BUILDING  &  EQUIPMENT.) 

military  control  of  American  life  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  imminent,  the  Nat.  Council  Against  Conscription 
charges.  Last  month  it  accused  the  Army  of  spending 
nearly  $4,000,000  in  fiscal  1949  on  “propaganda”  to 
undermine  the  American  tradition  of  civilian  authority. 
Assailing  Truman’s  plan  for  universal  military  training 
and  the  “military  planning  of  foreign  policy,”  the  group 
also  claimed  that  the  Army  is  now  quietly  contriving  the 
establishment  of  ROTC  units  in  women’s  colleges. 
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Impending  threats  to  freedom,  Amer.  Bar 
Assn.  President  Frank  £.  Holman  warns,  are  (1)  federal 
aid  to  education  (2)  the  United  Nations  Bill  of  Rights. 
Last  month  he  called  on  lawyers  to  advise  the  American 
people  of  the  dangers  to  constitutional  government  con¬ 
tained  in  both,  and  added,  “In  my  opinion  it  would  be 
better  for  the  country  that  we  have  inadequate  education 
in  remote  places  like  Mississippi  than  to  cure  such  inade¬ 
quacies  by  centralizing  control  of  educational  policies  in 
Washington.” 

To  spur  district  reorganization  in  California, 
the  State  Teachers  Assn,  is  sponsoring  legislation  which 
would  grant  newly-formed  districts  a  $2,400  annual  bonus 
for  each  component  elementary  district  and  a  $4,000  bon¬ 
us  for  each  high  school  district  for  five  years  following 
unification. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Discretionary  Powers  of  School  Boards,  John  D.  Messick. 
Duke  U.  Press,  Durham,  N.C.  166p.  $3.  (An  examination  of 
court  decisions  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  exercise  of  a  school 
board’s  discretionary  powers  with  regard  to  operation  of  a  school 
and  the  selection  of  teachers.) 


Administration 


Optimum  size  for  high  schools  is  enrollment 
of  500  students,  a  poll  of  secondary  school  “experts”  re¬ 
veals.  Conducted  by  A.  I.  Oliver  of  the  U.  of  Pennsylvan¬ 
ia,  the  survey*  disclosed  that  32%  favored  enrollment  of 
500;  18%,  750;  12%,  1,000.  Schools  with  between  200 
and  500  pupils,  however,  received  more  votes  than  those 
with  more  than  1,500. 

Political  interference  with  schools  was 

sharply  attacked  at  San  Francisco’s  AASA  regional  con¬ 
vention  last  month.  News  had  reached  the  assembled 
educators  that  Mayor  O’Dwyer  of  New  York  City  had 
called  in  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  express  his 
opposition  to  the  board’s  anticipated  selection  of  Dr. 
Bryn  J.  Hovde,  of  the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  as 
president  of  Queens  College. 

To  merit  the  name  ^^community  college,’’ 

junior  colleges  must  fulfill  these  requirements,  according 
to  Sebastian  V.  Martorana  in  the  February  Junior  College 
Journal'.  (1)  courses  must  serve  the  needs  of  the  local 
population  (2)  individuals  in  the  community  must  feel  a 
personal  identification  with  the  college  (3)  the  college 
must  be  locally  controlled,  under  supervision  of  the  State 
Dept,  of  Ed.,  not  the  state  university  (4)  it  must  maintain 
a  close  relationship  with  other  community  agencies. 

In  San  Francisco  last  month,  members  of  the  Amer. 
Assn,  of  Junior  Colleges  heard  latest  statistics  on  junior 
college  growth.  There  are  now  651  junior  colleges  with 
enrollment  of  500,536  students — compared  with  556  col¬ 
leges  with  155,588  students  10  years  ago.  California  is 
still  far  ahead  of  other  states,  both  in  the  number  of  jun¬ 
ior  colleges  and  students  enrolled.  Texas  is  second;  Illi¬ 
nois,  third. 


Easing  of  entrance  rales  at  state-operated  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  may  be  expected  now  that  veteran 
enrollment  is  dropping  off.  Last  month,  the  U.  of  Illinois 
rescinded  its  plan  under  which  veterans  had  entrance 
priority,  followed  by  new  freshmen  in  the  upper  25%  of 
their  graduating  classes,  then  by  top  50%  students. 
Under  new  rules  there  will  be  no  priorities  for  Illinois 
students,  but  applicants  will  be  admitted  if  they  fulfill 
standard  requirements — graduation  from  an  accredited 
secondary  school  with  15  units  of  acceptable  work.  To  be 
admitted  from  out  of  the  state,  however,  freshmen  appli¬ 
cants  must  rank  in  the  upper  50%  of  their  classes  and 
transfer-students  must  have  an  average  grade  of  3.5. 

Fram  the  census  bureau  comes  the  prediction 
that  1958  will  see  34,000,000  students  in  elementary  and 
high  schools.  That  year,  it  reports,  will  bring  a  peak  en¬ 
rollment  of  26,500,000  in  elementary  schoob.  The  crest 
will  hit  high  schools  in  1960  when  more  than  8,000,000 
students  will  be  enrolled,  according  to  the  Bureau. 

Six-year  high  schools  are  not  Utopias,  but  they 
have  definite  advantages  over  the  three  and  four-year 
types,  according  to  speakers  at  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Second¬ 
ary-School  Principals  meeting  last  week  in  Chicago.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Delmas  F.  Miller  of  the  Moundsville  (W.Va.)  high 
school  claimed  that  six-year  schools  have  superior  hold¬ 
ing  power  because  of  elimination  of  gaps  between  the 
junior  and  senior  high  school  leveb,  making  more  con¬ 
tinuous  and  effective  guidance  programs  possible.  Chief 
administrative  difficulty,  he  reported,  is  planning  inte¬ 
grated  student  activities  which  meet  the  needs,  desires 
and  abilities  of  all  students  in  a  six-year  system.  (For  fur¬ 
ther  news  of  the  principals’  meeting,  see  CURRICULA.) 

lu  shoppiug  for  scholars,  some  colleges  have 
become  almost  as  unethical  as  others  that  bid  for  ath¬ 
letes,  according  to  Swarthmore  President  John  W.  Nason. 
The  practice  of  scouting  around  for  “A”  students  and  of¬ 
fering  them  scholarships  covering  more  than  their  ex¬ 
penses  is  becoming  all  too  common,  he  notes. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“How  Big  Should  the  Small  School  Be?”  A.  I.  Oliver.  School  & 
Society,  Feb.  19,  1949.  IS  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23. 

Standards  and  Training  Programs  for  School  Bus  Drivers,  Nat. 
Comm,  on  Safety  Ed.  NEA,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash  6,  D.  C. 
24p.  30c.  (Standards  for  selecting  and  training  school  bus  driv¬ 
ers  prepared  at  the  Nat.  Conference  on  School  Transportation  held 
last  ftdl.) 

“The  New  Look  in  School  Administration,”  Arnold  Meier,  Alice 
Davis  and  Florence  Cleary.  Educational  Leadership,  Feb.  1949. 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Practical  suggestions  for  the 
extension  of  the  democratic  process  in  school  organization  and 
administration.) 

“Teacher-Pupil  Committees  Share  in  Administration”  Herbert 
Wey.  Clearing  House,  Feb,  1949.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3.  (Thirteen 
standing  teacher-pupil  committees  at  the  demonstration  high 
school  of  Appalachian  State  College  assume  full  administration  for 
specific  phases  of  the  school  program.) 

Education  for  Peace,  Herbert  Edw.  Read.  Chas.  Scribner  &  Sons, 
597  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  I66p.  $2.75.  (A  discussion  of  how  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  arts  can  harness  aggression  to  worthwhile  aims.) 
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Protessionai  delations 


Analjztnye  their  success  at  teaching,  1,339 
teachers  in  California  have  evaluated  factors  that  con¬ 
tribute  to.  or  motivate  professional  growth.  Their  reports 
indicate  that  some  types  of  training  may  be  over-rated, 
others  neglected,  according  to  Jesse  A.  Bond,  of  the  U.  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles,  who  reports  the  inquiry.* 

In  contributing  to  competency,  teaching  experience 
comes  first,  independent  study  next,  the  teachers  said. 
Other  factors  judged  important:  (1)  natural  aptitude 
(2)  desire  to  work  with  young  people  (3)  undergraduate 
and  graduate  training  (4)  stimulation  by  pupils.  A  ma¬ 
jority  reported  that  they  had  received  little  benefit  from 
(1)  teachers’  institutes  (2)  supervisors  (3)  social  activi¬ 
ties  during  college  (4)  professional  meetings  (5)  profes¬ 
sional  education  courses. 

As  teachers  who  answered  the  questionnaire  were  rated 
as  to  teaching  proficiency  by  their  principals,  the  study 
also  presents  a  comparison  between  superior  and  inferior 
teachers.  Significantly,  superior  teachers  saw  more  im¬ 
portance  in  independent  study  and  stimulation  by  pupils, 
while  inferior  teachers  placed  greater  emphasis  on  the 
personalities  of  college  instructors  and  on  their  experi¬ 
ences  outside  of  school. 

Teachers  are  Hiven  recoHaition  in  Detroit 
through  the  selection  of  a  “Teacher  of  the  Month”  by  the 
Detroit  Teachers  Assn.  Each  teacher  receiving  the  cita¬ 
tion  receives  special  newspap)er  notice  and  is  interviewed 
by  one  of  the  Detroit  radio  stations. 

Transfer  to  a  lower  tfrade  in  a  six-year  high 
school  does  not  constitute  demotion,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction  has  ruled.  A  teacher, 
petitioning  to  be  re-instated  in  the  ninth-grade  after  an 
assignment  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  in  the  Lansford 
(Pa.)  school  system,  has  lost  no  rank,  it  stated. 

IVcw  textbook  for  stndent  teachers  at  Ap¬ 
palachian  State  Teachers  College  in  Boone.  N.  C.,  is  the 
recently  completed  report  of  the  State  Education  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  current  status  of  education  in  the  state. 

Saeclal  training  In  speech  defects  will  he 
offered  at  a  new  cleft  palate  training  center  set  up  in 
Chicago  bv  the  U.  of  Illinois  medical  school.  Financed 
by  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Security  Agenev, 
the  center  will  provide  clinical  training  for  speech  path¬ 
ologists,  pediatricians,  plastic  surgeons,  dentists,  medical 
social  workers  and  psychologists  in  improving  care  of 
children  with  cleft  lips  and  palates. 

Support  of  Rnssian  dinettes  theories  has 

brought  the  discharge  of  chemistry  professor  Ralph  Spitz- 
er  from  Oregon  State  U.  “Any  scientist  who  has  such 
poor  power  of  discrimination  as  to  choose  Lysenko’s 
genetics  against  all  the  weight  of  evidence  is  not  much 
of  a  scientist  or  has  lost  the  freedom  that  an  instructor 
or  investigator  should  possess,”  Oregon  State  President 
A.  L.  Strand  said  in  explaining  the  dismissal.  Spitzer, 
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however,  and  another  professor  whose  contract  was  not 
renewed,  claim  they  are  in  disfavor  as  a  result  of  their 
activities  in  the  Progressive  party. 

(Lysenko’s  teachings,  officially  adopted  by  the  Soviet 
government,  are  based  on  the  Michurin  theory  that  in¬ 
herited  characteristics  can  be  changed  by  environment  and 
subsequently  inherited.  Spitzer  recently  upheld  them  in 
a  letter  to  tfie  Chemical  and  Engineering  News.) 

Overseas  sammer  sessions  are  being  planned 
by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  American  universities 
and  colleges.  World  Studytours  (of  Columbia  U.)  ex¬ 
pects  between  600  and  7(X)  participants  this  year,  includ¬ 
ing  325  students  from  the  New  School  for  Social  Research. 
Vermont  U.  will  send  a  group  of  300  to  study  first  at  the 
U.  of  Birmingham  in  England,  then  at  the  U.  of  Leyden 
in  Holland.  UCLA  will  send  four  groups  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try — to  Mexico  City,  London,  Paris  and  Zurich.  Other 
schools  sponsoring  European  tours  and  summer  courses: 
San  Francisco  State  College.  Bradley  U.  (Peoria,  Ill.), 
Ohio  State  U.,  Bethany  (W.Va.)  College,  Centenary  Jun¬ 
ior  College  (Hackettstown,  N.J.),  the  U.  of  Chicago. 

In  conferrinff  an  honorary  deifree  upon 
Mrs.  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  founder  of  Bethune  Cook- 
man  College  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Rollins  College  be¬ 
came  the  first  white  college  in  the  South  to  so  honor  a 
Negro. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

^“Contributions  of  General  Factors  to  Effective  Teaching  in 
Secondary  Schools”  Jesse  A.  Bond.  Educational  Administration 
and  Supervision,  Dec.  1948.  10  E.  Centre  St..  Baltimore  2,  Md. 

“The  Freshman  Communications  Course  at  Peabody  College,” 
Warren  M.  Morgan.  Peabody  Jour,  of  Ed.,  Jan.  1949.  Geo.  Pea- 
body  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (Description  of  a 
course  replacing  traditional  English  uith  emphasis  shifted  from 
acquisition  of  subject  matter  to  acquisition  of  skill  in  reading, 
writing  and  speaking.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


, While  textbooks  are  free  of  deslifncNl  bias, 

they  commit  many  “sins  of  omission”  in  coping  with  in¬ 
tergroup  education,  according  to  a  five-year  study  of 
teaching  materials  sponsored  by  tbe  Nat.  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  and  conducted  by  the  Amer.  Council 
on  Education.  After  analysis  of  367  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  texts,  50  college  texts  and  100  children’s 
library  books  (making  up  between  80  and  85%  of  all 
books  used  in  American  schools),  a  study  committee  re¬ 
ports  that  much  material  essential  to  an  understanding  of 
minority  problems  in  this  country  is  never  presented  to 
pupils. 

Sfndents  keep  a  classroom  lod  in  the  classes 
of  Marion  S.  Walker,  an  English  teacher  in  Nutley  (N.J.) 
high  school.  Taking  turns  at  the  job,  they  record  ab¬ 
sentees,  write  and  submit  class  minutes.  The  practice 
sharpens  students’  listening,  impresses  them  with  the  need 
for  good  note-taking  and  accuracy,  the  teacher  reports. 
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Pupils  are  not  enrolled  in  ^^grades”  at  the 

Burris  Consolidated  School  in  Lawrence  County,  Ind. 
Instead,  they  are  members  of  one  of  a  series  of  groups 
from  which  they  are  encouraged  to  advance  at  their  own 
rate  of  progress.  Reshuffling  of  groups  is  continual 
tiiroughout  the  year. 

Striving  for  a  reorganization  law,  Indiana  educators 
point  to  the  Burris  elementary  school  as  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  if  one-room  schools  consolidate.  Estab¬ 
lished  almost  30  years  ago  by  reorganization  of  10  small 
districts,  the  school  now  has  enrollment  of  550  students, 
is  equipped  with  a  combination  school  library-cafeteria 
(see  "To  Be  Sure  No  Pupil  Skips  Breakfast”  PHYSICAL  EDIj- 
CATION  AND  HEALTH)  and  offers  a  full  program  of  dra¬ 
matics,  music,  art,  shop  subjects,  home  economics  and 
physical  education,  in  addition  to  the  usual  elementary 
courses. 

Laboratory  methods  in  history  have  brought 
the  past  to  life  at  Yale,  according  to  the  university's  his¬ 
tory  department.  For  three  years,  students  in  Yale  history 
classes  have  been  using  mimeographed  copies  of  histori¬ 
cal  documents  as  study  material  instead  of  relying  solely 
on  standard  textbooks.  Students  are  expected  to  arrive  at 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  what  happened  and  why  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weight  of  documentary  evidence.  Most 
textbooks,  the  department  points  out,  pre-digest  evidence, 
|)resent  only  conclusions. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Thr  Good  School,  Div.  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  State  Dept, 
of  Ed.,  Aupusta,  Maine.  lOOp.  75c.  (A  bulletin  that  "seeks  to 
help  individual  teachers  develop  a  good  school  for  individual 
children.”  ) 

“Basic  Reading  Practices”  Emmett  A.  Betts.  Visual  Digest,  JTtn- 
ter,  1948.  Reprints  are  available  at  25c  each  from  the  Reading 
Clinic,  Dept,  of  Psychology,  Temple  U.,  Philadelphia. 

“Teaching  the  Social  Studies  in  Units  by  the  Laboratory  .Method,” 
J.  W.  Bddwin,  The  Social  Studies,  Feb.  1949,  809  N.  I9th  St., 
Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 

“Group  Dynamics  for  the  Classroom  Teacher,”  Herbert  A.  Thelen. 
Feb.  1949  Educational  Trend  of  Educator’s  Washington  Dispatch. 
Deep  River,  Conn.  (A  discussion  of  organizing  classes  into  sub¬ 
groups  for  effective  instruction.) 


Curricula 


Three  major  challenges  to  education  are 

improvement  of  international  understanding,  devotion 
to  democracy  and  conservation  of  natural  resources,  Supt. 
Willard  Coslin  of  Pasadena  and  president  of  the  AASA, 
told  delegates  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Assn,  for 
Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  in  New  York 
City  last  month. 

Following  the  conference,  members  attended  a  three- 
day  United  Nations  workshop  at  Lake  Success  where  they 
concentrated  on  how  schools  could  teach  about  contro- 
xersial  issues  without  interference  from  pressure  groups. 
“School  must  present  all  sides  of  the  problems  for  no 
other  mass  agency  appears  willing  to  do  so,”  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
E.  Johnson,  supervisor  of  teacher  education  at  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Pittsburgh,  said.  Advising 


teachers  on  how  to  face  touchy  problems  squarely,  an¬ 
other  speaker  remarked,  “Teachers  will  have  attitudes  con¬ 
cerning  these  issues,  but  they  should  be  so  clear  in  the 
mind  that  they  will  not  get  in  the  way  of  teaching.” 

As  a  %'ehiele  for  citizenship  education, 

Denver  schools  have  found  core  courses  effective,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Maurice  R.  Ahrens,  director  of  the  Dept,  of  In¬ 
struction.*  One  of  the  first  school  systems  to  experiment 
with  a  common  learnings  program,  Denver  now  has  core 
offerings  in  both  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  At  both 
levels,  the  course  is  taught  by  a  teacher  who  also  serves  as 
counselor  for  her  “core”  students,  teaching  and  counseling 
the  same  group  for  three  years.  While  in  junior  high,  the 
“core”  requires  one-third  of  the  school-day,  replacing 
traditional  English  and  social  studies  subjects,  in  senior 
high  schools  it  requires  but  one-sixth  of  the  day  and  is 
(•ffered  in  addition  to  other  subjects.  (See  below.) 

Three  trends  in  core  programs  are  emerging, 
Galen  Saylor  writes  in  the  February  Educational  Leader¬ 
ship:  (1)  courses  that  extend  for  several  periods  and  re¬ 
place  social  studies  and  English  classes  (2)  junior  high 
programs  which  require  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
school-day  and  sometimes  include  all  traditional  subject- 
matter  (3)  senior  high  school  single-period  courses  which 
take  up  personal  and  social  problems  but  do  not  supplant 
any  other  subjects.  (See  “Studies  First,  Activities  Second," 
STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.) 

I'nttinU  across  all  subject  lines  in  E'ort  Hill 
high  school  in  Cumberland,  Md.,  will  be  a  new  program  of 
language  arts  that  teachers  in  all  departments  are  develop¬ 
ing.  Recently  they  have  completed  a  report  on  what  situ¬ 
ations  involving  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listening 
are  common  to  the  whole  school  program  and  what  ones 
are  unique  to  specific  areas.  Later  groups  of  language 
arts  teachers  will  work  with  others  in  establishing  stand¬ 
ards  and  teaching  techniques  for  improving  communica¬ 
tion  skills  in  all  subject  fields. 

A  census  of  hifih  school  offerinds  currently 
is  being  taken  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  The  first 
complete  check-up  in  15  years,  the  tabulation  will  give  a 
graphic  picture  of  recent  changes  in  secondary  education. 
All  public  high  schools  with  500  or  more  students  will  be 
asked  to  report;  half  of  those  with  fewer  than  500  pupils. 

Gifted  pupils  ^^landnish  in  idleness’’  in  most 
of  the  nations  high  schools.  Prof.  Paul  A.  Witty  of  North¬ 
western  U.  declared  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Nat. 
Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals  in  Chicago  recently. 
“Acceleration,  or  grade-skipping,”  he  said,  “alone  is  not 
the  answer  .  .  .  but  honor  classes,  clubs,  interest  grouping 
and  research  projects.” 

Slighted  areas  of  learning  are  spotlighted  in  a 
recent  survey  of  high  school  drop-outs  and  graduates  in 
Delaware.  Asked  to  list  problems  for  which  school  had 
prepared  them  poorly,  if  at  all,  they  replied — in  order  of 
frequency:  (1)  vocational  choice  and  placement  (2)  get¬ 
ting  along  with  people  (3)  health  (4)  biological  aspects 
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of  sex  (5)  relationships  with  the  opposite  sex  (6)  finances 
(7)  plans  for  marriage  and  family  (8)  philosophy  of  life 
(9)  relationships  with  their  families  (10)  use  of  leisure 
time  and  recreation  (11)  morals  (12)  religion. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*“Denver’s  Use  of  Problems  Course"  Maurice  R.  Ahrens.  Jour, 
of  Ed.,  Feb.  1949.  8  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Toward  Better  Teaching,  Yearbook  of  the  Assn,  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development.  1201  16th  St.,  N.IF.,  Wash.  6,  D.C. 
t3.  (Sections  deal  with  Fostering  Security  and  Satisfaction,  Pro¬ 
moting  Cooperative  Learning,  Helping  Pupils  Develop  Self-Direc¬ 
tion,  Fostering  Creativity,  Helping  Pupils  Develop  Values,  Provid¬ 
ing  Opportunities  for  Social  Action  and  Helping  Pupils  Evaluate 
Learnings.) 

Home  Economics  in  Junior  High  Scliool;  Home  Economics  in 
Senior  High  School,  Denver  (Colo.)  Public  Schools.  423p.  (A 
guide  for  planning  classwork  for  home  and  family-life  education 
written  by  Denver's  home  economics  teachers.) 

"Curriculum  in  Intergroup  Education,"  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn, 
of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Feb.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Case  studies  in  instruction  for  secondary  schools, 
a  report  of  the  proiect  on  intergroup  education  sponsored  by  the 
Amer,  Council  on  Ed.) 

Piano  in  School,  Music  Educators  Nat.  Conference.  64  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago  4.  I6p.  25c.  (How  basic  music  training  can  be 
given  through  piano  instruction.  Another  bulletin.  Piano  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Schools,  based  on  a  nation-wide  survey,  will  be  ready 
Mar.  15.) 

"Why  Not  Teach  Listening?”  James  I.  Brown.  School  &  Society, 
Feb.  12,  1949.  15  Amsterdam  Ave.,  N.Y.  23.  (A  discussion  of  the 
need  for  teaching  critical  listening  at  all  school  levels.) 


Guidance 


Valnp  of  intolllyfonco  tostinyf  was  questioned  by 
^rof.  Allison  Davis  of  the  U.  of  Chicaeo  who  spoke  be¬ 
fore  the  AASA  regional  assemblage  in  San  Francisco  last 
month.  In  a  study  of  10  widely  used  tests,  he  said,  a  U. 
of  Chicago  committee  found  that  six  were  based  primarily 
on  knowledge  of  words,  hence  for  testing  intelligence 
were  unreliable,  favoring  higher  socio-economic  groups. 

Uho  of  pupil  adlusfmont  ratiniffN  in  elementary 
schools  as  a  means  of  preventing  juvenile  delinquency  will 
he  recommended  by  the  New  York  State  Youth  Commis¬ 
sion,  J.  Gordon  Crowe,  the  Commission’s  education  direc¬ 
tor,  told  a  conference  of  New  York  probation  officers  last 
month.  Now  completing  an  experiment  with  adjustment 
ratings  in  .34  central  New  York  schools,  the  Commission 
will  publish  its  final  report  next  fall. 

In  blaminpf  comicH  for  Juvonile  crimo.  peo¬ 
ple  indulge  in  scapegoatism,  according  to  Paul  W.  Tap- 
pan,  sociology  professor  at  New  York  U.  Comic  books, 
he  maintains,  are  harmful  only  if  a  child  is  “ripe”  for  bad 
influences  because  of  unsatisfactory  relationships  with  his 
family  and  community,  and  even  then  are  a  trivial  factor. 

Csuided  by  a  new  mental  byyilene  manual. 

100  teachers  in  Virginia  are  using  its  suggestions  for  the 
prevention  of  pupil  maladjustment,  are  keeping  close  tab 


on  the  effectiveness  of  various  techniques.  They  will  re¬ 
port  results  to  Radford  College  where  the  memual  {Invi¬ 
tation  to  Better  Learning)  was  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Minor  Wine  Thomas,  head  of  the  psychology 
department. 

A  master  of  education  In  guidance  is  to  be 

offered  by  the  U.  of  Vermont  which  is  working  with  the 
State  Dept,  of  Ed.  to  promote  guidance  programs  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools.  The  sequence  of  courses 
leading  to  the  degree  can  be  completed  in  three  consecu¬ 
tive  summer  sessions  and  by  two  years  of  extension  work. 

Episodes  concerning  student  problems 

are  aired  each  week  to  junior  and  senior  high  school  class¬ 
rooms  over  Station  WELM  in  Elmira,  N.Y.  Called  “Life 
with  the  Kenworthys,”  the  series  is  supervised  by  the 
school  system’s  guidance  staff  and  is  written  by  students 
in  radio  workshops.  Teachers  are  provided  with  outlines 
for  class  discussions  which  follow  broadcasts. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Intellectual  Abilities  in  the  Adolescent  Period — Their  Growth  and 
Development,  David  Segel,  U.S,  Off.  of  Ed.  Supt.  of  Documents, 
Wash.  25,  D.C.  15c.  (A  study  of  results  of  the  War  Dept.’s  apti¬ 
tude  tests  adapted  for  secondary  schools.) 

College  Life  and  the  More«,  Janet  A.  Kelley.  Bur.  of  Pubns., 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  U.,  N.Y.  27,  N.Y.  308p.  $3.75.  (The 
problems  of  students  in  colleges  as  members  of  a  society  of  stu¬ 
dents  are  discussed.  Specific  examples  of  how  certain  colleges 
have  solved  difficult  social  and  cultural  problems  are  presented.) 

Evaluating  Guidance  Procedures:  A  Review  of  Literature,  Clif¬ 
ford  P.  Froelich.  U.S.  Off.  of  Ed.,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  Free. 

“He  Lets  Them  Grow,"  Alexander  Klein.  Survey,  Feb.  1949. 
112  E.  19th  St.,  N.Y.  3.  (An  article  on  S.  R.  Slavson’s  use  of 
group  therapy.) 

The  Third  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook,  Oscar  K.  Buros. 
Rutgers  U.  Press,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  $12.50.  1047p.  (One  of 
a  series  of  publications  to  assist  test  users  in  locating  and  evaluat¬ 
ing  tests  and  books  on  testing.) 


Religion 


A  small  cbapel  for  Bible  study  bas  been  built 
adjoining  the  school  grounds  by  townsfolk  in  Roann,  Ind, 
The  classes,  sponsored  by  a  citizens’  council,  are  non¬ 
sectarian.  taugbt  by  a  council  teacher  and  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  school  time. 

Indiana  permits  released-time  instruction,  but  a  bill  re¬ 
cently  entered  in  the  state’s  legislature  would  prohibit  it. 
The  representative  who  introduced  the  proposal  at  the 
request  of  several  anti-released-time  religious  organiza¬ 
tions.  reports  that  it  has  subjected  bim  to  more  fire  than 
anything  else  he  has  ever  done. 

Social  studies)  should  Include  churches. 

Dean  Samuel  P.  Franklin,  of  the  U.  of  Pittsburgh  school 
of  education,  believes.  Before  a  recent  meeting  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Council  of  Religious  Education,  he  said:  “I 
think  the  time  will  come  when  textbooks  will  point  out  to 
pupils  the  part  churches  play  in  such  fields  as  building 
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and  maintaining  hospitals,  recreation  and  welfare  proj¬ 
ects.”  While  he  advised  schoolmen  to  study  their  pro¬ 
grams  to  see  if  they  did  justice  to  furthering  children’s 
appreciation  of  their  religious  heritage,  he  indicated  that 
churches,  themselves,  often  block  progress  in  religious 
education.  “Churches,”  he  urged,  “must  give  public  edu¬ 
cation  the  green  light  by  removing  fear  that  they  are 
threatening  separation  of  church  and  state.” 


Student  Activities 


Studies  firsts  activities  second,  a  revived 
principle  at  Sequoia  Union  high  school  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif.,  has  set  up  a  howl  among  students.  They  charge 
that  the  student  law  enforcement  body  was  only  handling 
discipline  for  the  superintendent  (hence  it  disbanded)  and 
complain  because  student  activity  periods  have  been  cut 
from  the  school-day  and  re-scheduled  for  the  noon  hour 
which  formerly  was  used  for  school  dances.  But  their 
chief  grievance  is  “censorship”  of  the  school  paper.  Hav¬ 
ing  ranked  first  in  state  competition  14  times  in  the  last 
18  years,  it  will  lose  its  standing,  students  say,  if  it  re¬ 
flects  faculty,  rather  than  student,  opinion. 

The  Sequoia  high  school  is  the  fourth  largest  high 
school  in  California.  It  established  a  “progressive”  pro¬ 
gram  with  core  courses  in  social  living  and  with  empha¬ 
sis  on  student  activities  in  1935.  Last  year  school  trustees 
declared  the  program  a  failure  as  the  percentage  of  gradu¬ 
ates  who  failed  in  college  was  high  and  tests  showed  that 
students  were  deficient  in  history  and  English  compared 
with  the  average  high  school  student  in  the  United  States. 
A  new  superintendent,  Clyde  Ogden,  is  reorganizing  the 
curriculum  along  more  traditional  lines,  has  done  away 
with  fused  courses  (he  believes  too  few  teachers  can 
handle  them  successfully)  and  is  trying  to  put  student 
activities  in  their  place.  Editorials  in  the  student  paper, 
however,  play  up  the  value  of  activities,  consequently 
some  lines  get  scratched. 

Guests  from  abroad  in  U.  S.  schools  for  the 

past  two  months  have  been  34  students  from  ERP  coun¬ 
tries  who  today  (March  5)  are  taking  part  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  forum  for  high  sehools.  They  have 
visited  schools  in  10  cities,  have  been  entertained  by  Hol¬ 
lywood  stars,  at  the  White  House,  When  not  traveling, 
they  are  guests  in  the  homes  of  students  in  New  York  City 
and  Metropolitan  School  SUidy  Council  schools. 

To  make  better  books  more  popular,  a 

teacher  in  the  Olinville  junior  high  school  in  New  York 
City  had  a  class  write  letters  to  leaders  in  government, 
education,  sports,  newspajsers  and  radio,  asking  them 
what  type  of  literature  they  read  when  they  were  teen- 
a|jgrs.  Replies  received  were  displayed  in  the  school  li- 
brafy  during  Book  Week. 

New  York  City  high  schools,  incidentally,  report  success 
with  a  book  project  that  was  set  up  last  year.  Providing 
for  the  sale  of  paperbound  books  at  20  to  28  cents  per 
copy,  the  program  has  resulted  in  much  greater  interest 


in  reading.  Best  sellers:  Pocket  Book  of  Verses,  Tra¬ 
gedies  of  Shakespeare,  How  Green  Was  My  Valley,  Pocket 
History  of  the  US.,  Dog  Stories,  Our  Hearts  Were  Young 
and  Gay,  Twenty-Grand,  Anna  Karenina,  Goodbye  Mr. 
Chips,  Seventeen. 

Exebauffe  of  sebool-made  records  between 
schools  in  the  U.S.  and  foreign  countries  is  being  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Amer.  Junior  Red  Cross.  Called  the  “Inter¬ 
national  School  Music  Project,”  the  program  is  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  organization’s  educational  and  cultural  ex¬ 
change  which  it  has  sponsored  for  many  years. 

Teeu-age  modeliuif  is  the  most  popular  course 
offered  for  girls  by  the  Recreation  Dept,  of  Teaneck,  N.J. 
Rudiments  of  grooming,  good  taste  in  dress,  correct  be¬ 
havior  and  manners  are  taught  through  demonstrations 
given  by  professional  models.  Culmination  of  the  course 
is  a  fashion  show  in  which  students  model  clothes  loaned 
by  local  shops. 

Amerieau  Youtb  for  Democracy,  as  such,  will 
no  longer  upset  the  calm  on  college  campuses.  Labeled 
subversive  by  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  in  1943,  the 
organization  announced  that  it  was  dissolving  last 
month.  Local  AYD  clubs,  will  continue  to  function  indi¬ 
vidually,  “developing  varied  organizational  forms  for 
Marxist  education,”  the  report  said. 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


•Inst  to  be  sare  no  pupil  skips  breakfast. 

the  Burris  Consolidated  School  in  Lawrence  County,  Ind., 
serves  a  round  of  Government-provided  orange  juice  to 
students  before  classes  start  each  morning.  In  addition, 
they  may  purchase  a  bowl  of  hot  oatmeal  for  three  cents 
at  mid-morning  recess. 

Need  for  nutrition  education  is  shown  by  a 
study  recently  completed  by  Pennsylvania  State  College 
and  Westinghouse  Home  Economics  Institute.  For  many 
years  nutritionists  have  claimed  that  most  Americans  are 
poorly  fed — that  through  ignorance  and  indifference 
to  simple  rules  of  diet  they  expose  themselves  to  a  variety 
of  digestive  ailments,  nervous  tension,  fatigue  and  anemia. 
Home  economics  researchers  verified  that  assertion 
through  a  survey  of  59  “average”  families  in  Philadelphia, 
then  undertook  to  guide  them  to  better  eating  habits. 

For  one  year,  families  were  supplied  with  menus  based 
on  the  diet  requirements  of  individual  members  as  shown 
by  their  physical  conditions,  ages,  types  of  work.  (For 
children,  the  greatest  diet  change  came  in  substantial 
breakfasts,  balanced  lunches  and  planned  between-meal 
snacks.)  Homemakers  received  personal  demonstrations 
on  proper  preparation  of  food.  Periodically,  all  partici¬ 
pants  reported  for  physical  check-ups.  At  the  year’s  end, 
the  physical  condition  of  all  had  improved  greatly,  of 
teen-age  boys  the  most.* 

Another  nutrition  study  is  under  way  in  Groton,  N.Y., 
a  community  of  3.879.  Investigators  from  Cornell  U.  will 
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ment  of  low-powered  school  stations.  Liberalized  rules 
permit  an  engineer  with  a  second-class  license  to  operate 
them.  Information  on  how  such  stations  can  be  installed 
inexpensively  is  available  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Ed. 

A  film  on  cooperative  classroom  planning 

has  been  produced  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  U. 
Called  “Learning  Through  Cooperative  Planning,”  it 
portrays  how  an  entire  elementary  school,  through  its 
student  council,  decided  to  take  part  in  a  community 
clean-up  and  beautification  campaign. 

Ready  for  showing  in  theaters  is  the  RKO- 
Pathe  “short”  called  “Who’s  Delinquent.”  Filmed  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Nat.  Conference  on  Prevention  and  Con¬ 
trol  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  that  group  suggests  that  edu¬ 
cators  (or  others)  call  it  to  the  attention  of  local  theater 
managers. 


Vocational  and  industrial 


Am  final  training  for  future  secretaries, 

clinics  simulating  office  situations  are  conducted  each 
week  in  the  classes  of  Sister  Mary  Immaculata  at  Mt. 
Mercy  junior  college  in  Cedar  Rapids,  la.  At  each  clinic 
one  of  the  town’s  businessmen  takes  charge  of  the  class, 
first  giving  students  an  idea  of  what  his  firm  expects  of  a 
secretary,  then  dictating  letters  that  he  actually  wants  to 
mail.  Later  students  transcribe  their  notes,  send  the  let¬ 
ters  to  his  office.  He  uses  one,  returns  the  others  with 
comments.  The  work  of  the  following  classes  that  week 
is  based  on  his  suggestions. 


Parent-Teacher 


find  out  what  foodstuffs  are  available  to  families,  what 
they  select  and  why,  and  how  their  meals  are  related  to 
their  physical  health.  New  microchemical  techniques  will 
be  used  to  discover  nutritional  deficiencies. 

Extension  of  school  camping  to  include  high 
school  as  well  as  elementary  school  students  has  been 
started  in  Michigan.  As  a  “curtain  raiser”  on  the  state’s 
Older  Youth  Camping  Program,  small  groups  of  students 
and  teachers  from  13  school  systems  attended  a  one-week 
camp  in  December  sponsored  by  the  Michigan  Dept,  of 
Public  Instruction,  the  State  Dept,  of  Conservation  and 
the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  Providing  training  for 
teachers  and  setting  an  example  for  high  school  camping, 
it  offered  students  education  (although  not  labeled  as 
such)  in  science,  conservation,  health,  work,  citizenship 
and  social  living,  according  to  Julian  W.  Smith  of  the 
State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruction. 

Michigan  schools  are  pioneers  in  camping  education 
and  were  among  the  first  to  obtain  legislative  sanction  for 
the  use  of  school  funds  for  camp  facilities  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  While  six  boards  of  education  in  Michigan  own  and 
operate  their  own  camps,  most  schools  use  state-owned,  or 
rent  private  or  agency  camps.  Cost  of  instruction  is  paid 
by  the  school  district,  expense  for  facilities  borne  by  the 
district  or  shared  with  other  units  of  government  or  com¬ 
munity  agencies.  Parents,  however,  pay  the  actual  cost 
of  food  and  lodging  which  usually  amounts  to  between 
$6  and  $10  for  a  student’s  week  at  camp. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*They  Never  Suspected,  Westinghouse  Electric  Carp.,  246  E.  4th 
Are.,  Mansfield,  Ohio.  10c.  ( Details  of  the  nutrition  study  available 
to  teachers.  Another  four-page  fact  folder  will  be  sent  without 
charge.) 

Suggested  Standards  for  Professional  Health  Education  of  Teach¬ 
ers,  Frank  S.  Stafford  and  H.  F.  Kilander,  U.S.  Off.  of  Ed.  Supt. 
of  Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  15c.  (Standards  cover  pre-service 
training,  training  of  special  teachers  in  health,  and  in-service 
preparation.) 

Honor  Your  Partner,  compiled  by  Ed.  Durlacher.  Devin-Adair  Co., 
25  E.  26th  St.,  N.Y.  10.  t7.50.  (Music  and  calling  instructions  for 
81  American  square  dances.) 

"Evaluating  Health  Education  Outcomes,”  Willard  W.  Patty. 
Jour,  of  School  Health,  Feb.  1949.  3335  Main  St.,  Buffalo  14.  (A 
discussion  of  why  and  how  health  knowledge  should  be  tested.) 


Audlo~Vl»uul 


Claiming  the  first  lO-watt  FM  station 

among  educational  institutions  is  the  New  Albany  (Ind.) 
school  system  which  received  its  permit  last  month.  The 
low-powered  station  will  have  an  effective  coverage  of  an 
area  10  miles  in  diameter,  sufficient  for  New  Albany’s 
size  (population:  30,000).  Installed  in  the  senior  high 
school  building,  the  station  will  be  equipped  for  $3,000, 
including  transmitter,  a  six-input  console,  two  turntables 
and  other  miscellaneous  items.  Funds  for  purchase  of  the 
equipment  will  be  raised  through  non-tax  sources,  includ¬ 
ing  an  indoor  circus  and  benefit  basketball  game,  Supt. 
Harry  Davidson  reports. 

Both  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  are  encouraging  the  establish¬ 


Why  parents  like  textbook  education, 

rather  than  activity  or  source  unit  learning,  is  explained 
by  Arthur  R.  Higginbottom,  supervisor  of  high  schools  in 
Talbot  County,  Md.  In  the  February  Marylmd  Teacher^ 
he  observes  that  in  the  past  textbooks  were  the  standard, 
if  unrecognized,  channel  of  school-parent  relationships: 
parents  merely  looked  at  a  homework  assignment  in  a 
text,  immediately  discovered  what  their  children  were 
learning,  what  they  would  study  next.  Now  with  no 
guide,  they  now  suspect  that  modern  education  is  a 
hodgepodge.  The  solution,  he  believes,  would  be  for 
schools  to  furnish  parents  with  a  complete  summary  of 
the  material  that  their  children  will  cover  in  each  class 
during  the  year.  X  iSfcSl 

Explanation  of  modern  spelling  methods 

is  made  in  a  leaflet  being  distributed  to  parents  by  the 
Philadelphia  schools.  It  points  out  that  teachers  nowadays 
try  to  equip  children  to  spell  words  in  the  vocabulary  that 
they  read  and  use — hence  they  probably  never  will  be 
taught  the  spelling  of  antidisestablhhmentarianism,  that 
key  word  of  oldtime  spelling  bees. 


Education  Summary  *  March  5,  1949 


Scholarships  for  teachers  have  been  established 
by  the  Washington  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
Fifteen  of  $100  each  will  be  granted  to  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  who  plan  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The 
awards  will  continue  to  pay  $100  each  year  until  training 
is  complete.  Two  fellowships  of  $500  each  will  be  award¬ 
ed  to  classroom  teachers  interested  in  doing  graduate 
work  in  education  of  handicapped  children. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

‘‘Let's  Look  at  Parent-Teacher  Conferences,"  Celia  Burns  Stendler. 
Educational  Leadership,  Feb.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6, 
D.C.  (The  use  of  sociodrama  in  training  teachers  in  how  to  work 
with  parents.) 


Building  and  Equipment 


American  School  Buildings,”  the  1949  year¬ 
book  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School  Administrators,  de¬ 
scribes  the  latest  developments  in  design,  construction, 
heating  and  ventilation,  lighting  and  color,  building  ma¬ 
terials  and  furniture  and  equipment.  Released  last  month, 
it  was  prepared  by  a  commission  of  architects  and  edu¬ 
cators  headed  by  Supt.  Warren  T.  White,  of  Dallas,  Tex. 
The  authors  warn  administrators:  “School  buildings  are 
never  built  for  the  past  or  even  for  the  present.  They  must 
be  planned  and  built  for  the  future.  Planners  of  school 
buildings  must  be  thoroughly  informed  on  the  trends  in 
education  because  trends  reveal  in  part  the  future.” 

■Manning  the  plant  around  the  curriculum 

is  tricky  business,  according  to  Supt.  of  Schools  John 
Milne  of  Albuquerque.  In  about  five  years  time,  he  be¬ 
lieves,  the  curriculum  will  have  moved  ahead  and  made 
some  features  of  the  best-planned  building  out-dated. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Minimum  Standards  for  School  Buses,  Nat.  Comm,  on  Safety  Ed. 
NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  62p.  35c.  (Revised 
standards  for  school  bus  construction  and  traffic  regulations  formu¬ 
lated  at  the  Nat.  Conference  on  School  Transportation.) 

"Color  Dynamics  and  Safety,''  E,  G,  Bruckman.  Safety  Ed.,  Mar. 
1949.  20  N.  W acker  Dr.,  Chicago  6.  (Suggestions  for  the  scientific 
use  of  color  in  school  shops.) 

Music  Rooms  and  Equipment,  Music  Educators  Nat.  Conference. 
64  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4.  To  be  available  Mar.  IS. 


Miscellany 


Fir§t  IJ.  $.  Ntamp  to  honor  a  school  will  go 

on  sale  April  12  at  Lexington,  Va.,  in  commemoration  of 
the  bicentennial  of  Washington  and  Lee  U. 

The  ease  of  the  disappearing  ^^h’’  is  being 
investigated  by  the  Linguistic  Society  of  America.  As  in 
England,  pronunciation  of  the  letter  “h”  is  disappearing 
in  many  words  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  where  it  has 
become  sophisticated  to  ignore  its  presence,  researchers 
say.  They  add;  if  horses  do  not  vanish  first,  they  will  be 
stopping  to  “woa”  as  they  do  now  in  the  (H)udson  Valley. 


New  Classroom  Material 


One-Act  Plays  on  Careers  .  .  .  are  available  from 
Plays,  Inc.,  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16.  For  use  in 
vocational  guidance,  they  dramatize  types  of  work, 
are  said  to  be  suitable  for  assembly  programs.  A 
collection  of  30  is  priced  at  13.50. 

"Basic  Composition” ...  is  a  text  by  Philip  Burnham 
to  be  published  soon  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  G).,  433 
E.  Erie,  Chicago.  Editors  promise  it  will  offer  a 
realistic  approach  in  which  students  will  study  gram¬ 
mar  for  one  purpose  only — sentence  improvement. 
Information  showing  content  of  the  grammar,  punc¬ 
tuation,  spelling  and  usage  sections  is  now  available. 

New  Data  on  the  ERP  ...  may  be  obtained  by 
teachers  from  several  sources.  The  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  Economic  Cooperation  Administration,  will  fur¬ 
nish  pamphlets  without  charge,  as  well  as  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Report  for  the  Public  Advisory  Bd.  of  ECA 
which  was  issued  in  January.  “The  Security  of  the 
United  States  and  Western  Europe,”  discussing  what 
the  U.S.  should  do  to  advance  the  military  security 
of  western  European  countries,  is  a  pamphlet  avail¬ 
able  for  10c  from  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  the  United 
Nations,  45  E.  65th  St.,  New  York  21. 

"Freedom’s  Frontier”  ...  is  a  new  history  series 
for  the  upper  grades  written  by  Ray  Compton  and 
just  published  by  Lyons  &  Carnahan,  2500  Prairie 
Ave.,  Chicago  16.  "Freedom’s  Frontier,”  the  publish¬ 
er  says,  “teaches  pupils  to  recognize  the  propagandbts 
from  without  and  from  within.” 

"It’s  No  Picnic^' ...  is  a  film  on  forest  fires.  Avail¬ 
able  from  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  it  shows  how  carelessness 
starts  fires,  what  must  be  done  to  combat  it. 

An  Account  of  Mass  Production  ...  in  the  form 
of  an  illustrated  booklet  commemorating  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  100,000,000  motor  vehicles  in  the  U.S., 
will  he  sent  to  teachers  without  cost  upon  request 
from  the  Automobile  Mfrs.  Assn.,  320  New  Center 
Bldg.,  Detroit  2. 

"Pleasure  in  Literature”  ...  is  a  new  text  for 
ninth-graders,  written  hy  Egbert  W.  Nieman  and 
Geo.  E.  Salt  and  published  hy  Harcourt  Brace  &  Co., 
383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17.  Its  objective:  “to 
expand  pupils’  experience  in  many  directions.” 

"Scoreboards  of  Freedom"  ...  a  contrast  of  rights 
under  a  democracy  and  under  a  dictatorship,  are 
being  distributed  to  schools  by  the  Santa  Fe  Railway 
Co.,  80  E.  Jackson,  Chicago.  It’s  the  same  “score- 
board”  that  was  distributed  on  the  Freedom  Train. 

A  Packet  of  Nutrition  Materials  .  .  .  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Amer.  Institute  of  Baking,  1135  W. 
Fullerton  Ave.,  Chicago  14. 

"Ants”  ...  is  one  of  the  most  recent  film  releases 
of  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  Inc.,  1150  Wil¬ 
mette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  For  mid^e  grades,  junior 
and  senior  high  school  classes,  it  depicts  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  four  different  types  of  ants,  shows  the  life 
cycle  of  the  carpenter  ant  in  detail.  Its  sale  price 
is  $45. 

Four  Plays  on  Safety  . .  .  written  by  pupils  of  the 
junior-senior  high  school  of  Boone,  Iowa,  are  being 
distributed  without  charge  by  the  National  Safety 
Council,  20  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago. 
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